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cc  A 

A\.H,  we’re  really  going  this  year,”  said  Father.  He  patted  the  little  plastic 
moosehead  that  hung  on  the  wall  by  the  fishing  poles.  Ralph  looked  up  from 
a  Cheever  short  story.  Father’s  eyes  shone  with  water  and  emotion,  and  he  prayed 
out  loud: 

“The  Rock  Bound  Coast  of  Maine.” 

“Oh  no,  Pop,  not  that  again.”  Ralph  pulled  at  his  own  short  beard  frustratedly. 

“Ah,  this  year  I’ve  decided,  the  whole  family’s  going  together.” 

“But  .  .  .” 

“No  buts.” 

Ralph  went  to  mother,  who  was  shucking  peas  in  the  sink.  He  talked  softly, 
lowering  his  voice  below  the  sound  of  the  running  water.  “Ma,  Pop  wants  to 
camp  out  again.  We  can’t;  we’ll  starve.”  Ralph’s  real  motive  was  the  wish  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  he  would  feel  around  a  grown  man  bumbling  in  child- 
wonder. 

“He’s  just  being  silly  again,  dear,  don’t  worry.”  She  slit  a  pod  and  expertly 
forced  out  the  peas  with  a  crooked  finger.  Ralph  meditatively  snapped  the  garbage 
can  lid  up  and  down  with  the  foot  peddle. 

“I  don’t  know,  Ma,  he  really  got  mad  this  time.” 

“Your  father’s  always  serious  about  being  silly.” 
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Jan  Wojci\ 


“They  teach  you  to  grow  hair  at  college?”  asked  Father.  He  gingerly  passed 
Ralph  a  hot  bowl  of  peas  across  the  dinner  table.  The  twins  giggled  and  Isaac, 
the  twin  on  the  left,  pulled  on  Ralph’s  lush  black  goatee.  Gramp  was  between 
Mother  and  Father,  and  he  was  scowling. 

“Hairy,  hairy  .  .  .” 

“Ouch.”  Ralph  put  down  the  peas,  crossed  his  arms,  and  squeezed  both  their 
noses,  one  to  the  left,  one  to  the  right. 

“Stop  that  at  the  dinner  table,  you  three,”  said  Mother.  The  twins  began 
kicking  Ralph  under  the  table  in  rhythm  as  he  started  to  spoon  out  their  peas. 

“They  teach  you  to  grow  hair  at  college?” 

“Sure  Pop,  it’s  required.” 

“Ah,  it  looks  like  an  idiot.” 

“That’s  why  I  grew  it.” 

“Shut  up  everybody  and  eat.”  Grampa  grew  up  in  East  Europe,  and  when  you 
had  food  over  there  it  was  too  serious  to  talk.  Everybody  else  grew  up  on  this  side 
and  ignored  Grampa  on  all  levels  all  the  time. 

“You  going  to  work?” 

“Yes  Pop,  I  got  a  job  in  the  post  office  until  Christmas  day.” 

“Pepper,”  Gramp  mumbled,  and  Ralph  passed  it.  Grampa  covered  his  mountain 
of  mashed  potatoes  with  a  black  snowstorm,  to  kill  any  plague. 

“Then?” 


“Then  I’m  going  to  New  York  to  see  some  shows.” 

“Maybe  you  could  be  around  a  few  days  before  school  .  .  .  Father  studied 
his  own  lightly  peppered  potato  mass  a  moment,  “and  plan  some  equipment  we’re 
going  to  need.” 

“Pop,”  Ralph  exploded. 

“So  we  could  go  right  after  school’s  out.” 

“Now,  now,”  Mother  soothed. 

“Shut  up  and  eat,  everybody.” 

Ralph  decided,  ok,  he’d  go,  that  night  while  he  lay  deep  in  the  covers  of  his 
old  bed  and  listened  to  the  conversation  coming  up  out  of  the  heat  grate  on  the 
floor.  Whenever  Mother  and  Father  had  a  serious  conversation  Father  sat  in  the 
chair  by  the  covered  duct  in  the  sitting  room  and  all  his  words  came  right  up 
the  heat  column. 

“Ah,  dear,  I  was  talking  to  Harry  in  the  store,  and  he  said  he  could  make  us 
the  lend  of  a  tent,  and  I  got  some  lanterns,  and  we  could  get  one  of  those  check¬ 
lists  in  Camper  s  Guide  .  .  .” 

“But  the  twins  ...  ?” 

“The  twins  are  old  enough,  we’ve  always  had  somebody  too  young  to  do  it. 
Gramp  stays,  he  can  take  care  of  himself.” 

“What  about  Ralph?” 

Father’s  voice  lowered,  so  Ralph  leaned  out  of  the  bed  and  cocked  his  ear 
toward  the  heat  grate. 

“Ah,  Ralph  is  too  nervous  maybe  to  go.  He  wants  to  study  something  in  the 
summer.”  “We’ll  go  without  him  if  he  wants.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see.” 

Ralph  dug  deeper  into  the  wrap  of  his  blankets  and  listened  to  the  snow 
sighing  through  the  outside  perma-screen  on  his  aluminum  window.  Father 
bought  them  for  the  whole  house  after  seeing  a  T.V.  demonstration.  Ralph  felt 
a  little  shame  and  a  little  love,  peeled  back  the  blankets,  grabbed  a  robe,  and 
paddled  barefoot  down  the  narrow  hallway  and  down  the  stairs. 

“God,  how  tiny  this  house  is,”  he  thought.  Three  months  of  dorm  life  shrunk 
the  huge  house  of  his  childhood  to  a  tight  shell  around  the  presence  and  ritual 
of  family. 

“Pop?” 

Father  looked  up  from  True,  and  his  bald  head  caught  the  light  (like  mine 
will,  thought  Ralph  with  uneasy  affection).  A  new  flannel  hunting  shirt  swelled 
with  a  soft  belly.  Father’s  eyes  switched  from  open  dreaming  to  wrinkled  question. 

“Yes?” 

“Pop,  I’ll  go.” 

“Ah,  Ralphie.” 
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Birds  sang,  the  twins  ran  and  shouted  dialect  like  naked  savage  children,  Mother 
threatened,  Father  called: 

“Ralph,  bring  the  fishing  poles  out.” 

“Yes,  Pop.” 

Ralph  rolled  underwear  into  a  gymbag  and  ran  the  aluminum  window  frame 
down.  White  clouds  moved  slowly  in  the  June  sky.  “A  good  day  for  driving 
anyway.”  Mother  snatched  clothes  of?  the  line,  Father  fitted  lanterns  into  the 
trunk  of  the  Ford,  the  twins  ran  with  abandon,  shooting  each  other  in  animal 
excitement,  Gramp  sat  mumbling  in  a  chaise  lounge.  “Oh  God,  what  am  I  doing?” 
Ralph  turned  from  the  window  and  stuffed  a  Robinson  Jeffers  book  among  the 
rolled  up  underwear,  got  the  fishing  poles,  got  in  the  back  seat  of  the  old  Ford 
fresh  from  the  greasers. 

“Ok,  we  go.”  Father  reverently  turned  to  look  out  the  back  window  and  began 
slowly  to  back  the  Argosy  down  the  alley.  The  twins  chanted  “We  go,  we  go, 
we  go.” 

“Watch  that  car.” 

Pop  slammed  the  gears  and  burst  out  of  the  Ford.  He  shouted  something  in 
his  foreign  tongue  that  Ralph  never  heard  translated.  He  had  never  had  to. 
Somebody  going  to  the  grocery  store  across  the  street  had  parked  a  car  just 
enough  in  front  of  the  alley. 

“Ralph,  come  here,  we’ll  roll  the  damn  thing.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  that  in  front  of  the  children.” 

They  released  its  brake  and  rolled  the  damn  thing  up  two  feet.  Its  owner  was 
just  coming  out  of  the  grocery  store,  and  he  shouted  over  “What  the  Hell  .  .  .  ,” 
but  Father  was  red  with  rage,  got  in  the  Ford,  and  backed  up  too  fast. 

“Not  too  fast,  dear.” 

He  swung  around  and  drove  carefully  out  of  the  less  nice  streets  of  Stamford. 
Ralph  held  his  breath  until  they  were  on  the  Connecticut  Turnpike,  fearing  that 
some  stupid  kid  would  run  out  under  the  tires  and  kill  himself  and  reduce  Father 
to  a  black  pool  of  obscenity. 

“The  Rock  Bound  Coast  of  Maine.”  Father  was  triumphant  as  the  car  wheezed 
up  to  60  on  the  turnpike,  moving  away  from  the  smoke  towers  and  power  com¬ 
plexes  of  the  city;  speed  affirming  spirit’s  ultimate  victory  over  matter. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  there?”  Ralph  asked  Simon  and  Isaac. 

“Kill  the  deer.”  Both  began  to  spray  the  car  with  machine  gun  bullets. 

“You  learn  that  in  school?” 

“Sure  Pop,  it’s  the  war  of  the  generations.  We  prepare  for  it  starting  in  kinder¬ 
garten.  March  of  progress.  That’s  why  we’re  so  sharp  and  quick  and  hard  to  pin.” 

“Ah,”  and  he  laughed. 

The  car  went  through  a  black  smudge  of  smoke  rising  around  the  bridge,  and 
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Ralph  looked  down  into  the  greasy  inferno  of  the  Norwalk  Dump,  half  hulls  of 
homemade  boats,  pocked  weedy  mud  flats  on  its  fringes.  Behind  the  scenes  of 
the  great  Connecticut  culture.  In  the  next  lane  and  on  the  tracks  all  the  movement 
was  opposite  to  theirs,  heading  back  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  day.  Then 
the  Westport  mud  flats  went  by;  they  were  clean  with  trimmed  swamp  weeds 
you  could  play  tennis  on.  Ralph  wondered  where  their  garbage  was  and  whether 
it  was  clean  too. 

Father  relaxed  as,  Odysseus  bound  to  a  different  destiny,  he  passed  road  signs, 
oblivious  to  Siren  calls  of  pools  and  T.V.,  Maine  would  come,  and  he  accepted 
the  land  he  would  endure  until  then;  then  there  were  stars  and  trees  and  sea  and 
outside.  Ah.  The  long  white  road  was  their  easy  wake. 

The  twins  awoke,  Mother  looked  up  from  the  map  on  her  lap,  Ralph  looked 
up  from  Jeffers,  a  little  flock  of  hardy  northern  sparrows  passing  the  car  five 
feet  above  the  left  front  door  lost  a  wing-beat  as  Father  eurekaed: 

“There  she  is.” 

Beside  a  little  fringe  of  bushes  a  squat  brown  sign  faced  them:  “Arcadia  Na¬ 
tional  Park  of  Maine.”  They  entered  triumphantly  under  an  arch  of  pine  logs 
and  on  the  rise  saw  the  whole  park  as  it  stretched  to  the  sea.  Trees  stood  densely 
together  like  a  lawn  and  became  blue  like  mountains  far  away.  The  trees  the 
Ford  passed  were  individual  robed  priests  waving  in  benediction.  Father  looked 
around  like  a  beggar  in  the  Temple  and  drove  off  the  road.  They  stopped.  A 
deer  family  and  the  human  family  looked  eye  to  eye  over  twenty  yards  of  pine 
needle  carpet,  praying  for  different  things.  When  the  engine  shut  out  they  could 

hear  the  sea. 

“Here.” 

Everybody  got  out,  and  the  twins  ran  off  to  machine  gun  the  deer  as,  with 
surprising  grace,  Ralph  and  Father  and  Mother  set  up  the  tent.  They  had 
practiced  a  few  times  in  the  backyard.  Ralph  went  down  to  a  small  path  to 
locate  the  public  latrine  that  the  park  literature  promised. 

“It  has  running  water  even.” 

“That’s  good,  we’re  not  that  native  yet.” 

“Let’s  look  at  the  breakers.” 

They  called  the  twins  and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  great  jumbled  cliff  of 
locked  stones,  the  wind  filling  their  clothing  with  the  incense  of  pine  smell  and  sea. 

“The  Rock  Bound  Coast  of  Maine.” 

The  sea  crashed  cleanly  all  over  the  base  of  the  rock  bound  coast.  Ralph  looked 
at  his  father  standing  with  his  mouth  parted  and  felt  a  tinge  of  embarrassment. 
It  was  impressive  though.  The  twins  climbed  up  from  the  rocks,  and  they  went 
back  in  the  dusk,  and  Mother  cooked  and  they  ate,  and  everyone  went  to  sleep 
except  Ralph,  who  sat  and  smoked  a  pipe  for  a  while,  felt  ok  and  a  little  ridiculous, 
and  then  went  to  sleep  in  a  bag  under  a  tree. 
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The  next  morning  everybody  woke  at  dawn,  and  Ralph  ate  a  pound  of  outdoor 
bacon  and  would  have  ripped  apart  any  man  or  beast  who  tried  to  stop  him. 

“You  glad  you  came?” 

“Sure  Pop.” 

“Ah,  you  want  to  hsh?” 

“Ok.”  It  was  Father’s  excuse  to  get  in  front  of  that  ocean.  But  there  was  nobody 
in  sight  who  could  see  them  as  another  rube  camping  family  using  flat  fish  poles 
against  the  surf,  and  Father  was  too  hung  up  on  the  sea  to  start  a  man-to-man  talk. 

They  fished  for  a  while  and  caught  nothing  and  started  to  beachcomb.  Ralph 
saw  it  first.  It  was  just  a  movement  far  ahead  of  their  careful  climb  over  the 
tumble  of  boulders.  They  were  both  looking  into  cracks  at  crabs  and  rope  ends 
and  getting  just  touched  by  the  tossed  sea.  Ralph  pointed  and  shouted  over  the 
roar  of  the  water:  “Waterfall.”  Father  smiled.  They  lost  sight  of  this  new  goal 
for  a  moment  as  they  picked  a  path  to  bring  them  out  above  it.  Ralph  stood  up 
there  alone  for  a  moment. 

“Oh  God,  not  this.” 

The  waves  below  uncertainly  jostled  with  the  falling  stream,  but  the  stream 
was  not  clear,  nor  just  water.  Its  source  was  a  four-foot  wide  culvert  coming  just 
out  of  the  stones:  the  outlet  of  every  latrine  in  the  park. 

“What?” 

Gulls  froze  in  the  air,  the  sun  dimmed;  the  wind  and  the  world  and  Ralph 
watched  the  emotions  twitching  across  the  face  of  a  middle-aged  pilgrim  who 
stood  before  a  stain  on  the  mural  Perfection  of  God’s  Universe.  Father  slapped 
Ralph  on  the  back  and  almost  tumbled  him  off  the  clifT.  In  the  brief  instant 
before  Ralph  grabbed  his  balance  he  thought  wildly:  “I’ve  been  sacrificed  in 
expiation.”  Father  shouted  the  word  in  his  foreign  tongue  that  Ralph  had  never 
heard  translated,  and  then  Father  began  to  laugh. 

“Ah,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,”  he  said  roaring  like  the  sea  water  in  great  swirls. 
He  sat  down  so  he  wouldn’t  fall  over.  The  gulls  started  flying  again,  the  sun 
lit  up,  the  sea  went  more  cheerily  about  dealing  with  the  compost  of  human  nature 
and  ingenuity.  Ralph  sat  down  and  voided  himself  of  laughter,  as  his  father  did, 
leaning  against  him. 

When  they  calmed  down  they  watched  the  sea  for  a  while.  They  felt  the  com¬ 
radeship  of  common  affection  towards  the  universe  that,  like  a  great  tapestried 
circus  elephant,  had  just  made  a  mess  in  the  center  ring.  Yet  it  was  still  a  mys¬ 
terious  beast.  They  climbed  back  to  their  fishing  poles. 

“It’s  inevitable.” 

“Ah,  like  dirty  dishes  after  the  meal.” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  tent  Mother  looked  up  from  the  kerosene  stove. 

“Get  anything?” 
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PORTRAITS  OF  RESURRECTION 


1.  The  October  Winds 


And  now  there  are  October  winds,  blown  down 
from  the  Northwest,  raking  the  land 
( from  the  lake  towns,  the  bordertowns, 
from  the  lonely  fishing  towns, 
across  the  sad  fields  of  Quebec; 
carrying,  heaving  the  flat  bluebottom 
clouds  along,  and  the  singing  geese) 

The  crying  birds  desert  the  river 
Along  the  river  the  sentimental  wind 
moves,  assaulting  the  ancient  land, 
stripping,  at  last  disclosing 
A  view  of  the  city  by  night. 

A  view  of  the  city  by  night,  itself  disclosing 
corners  and  crevices  and  funnels  of  refuse 
and  vast  darknesses ;  emptinesses  in  the  solid  land, 
And  in  the  streets  its  children, 
in  the  night  the  hungry  children 
empty  against  the  wind. 


2.  The  Days 


Late  fall:  Now 
The  days  .  .  . 

The  days  are  all  shot  to  hell, 

Now, 

And  we  are  very  tired 
(the  dead  rain  falls  on  the 
dead  river  water, 
the  hard  rain  falls  between 
dead  branches,  among 
missing  leaves,  as 

a  cold  wind  disturbs  the  brown  hills), 
Quite  tired  of  days  now  are  we. 
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In  this  part  of  town,  called 
Gehenna,  a  hillside 
of  narrow  streets  and 
rotted  wood  and  shacks,  late 
fall  is  the  slow  season — 

Rain  comes,  between  the  last 
weeks  of  summer  and  first 
snow  ( will  none  of  us  dare 
break  the  covenant  our 
species  has  with  rain?  No, 

I  think  not.) ,  leaving  none 
but  the  wicked  old  men 
to  climb  the  weeping  hills. 


3.  Two  Perspectives:  From  a  Bridge  at  Dusk 

It  seems  all  wrong 
that  they  search  in  the  water, 
tonight  of  all  nights 
to  hunt  the  river, 

seines  and  lines  dragging  deep  in  the  dark. 

It  strikes  me  as  strange  that  they  drag  the  river 
so  long  in  the  dusk. 

(In  another  dusk 
emptiness  passes 
a  point  of  no  return; 
illusions  of  solidity  vanish, 

sky  and  earth  congeal  into  an  infinity  of  water.) 

—William  Gross 
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The  Churchmouse 


Wilfred  Grapes 


1 

The  rain  is  always  different,  and  yet  it  is  always  wet;  perhaps  the  damp 
that  seeps  in  heavy  progress  thwarts  the  crowds,  attracts  only  the  knowing.  Never 
is  the  rain  a  speaker  of  untruths;  the  water  is  that  essential,  that  absolute  that 
lets  the  joyful  clarinet  of  Mozart  sing  his  death.  And  it  sings  my  death.  I  sit  and 
smoke  my  acrid  only  pipe  and  play  with  the  rising  notes,  trying  to  catch  and 
trap  their  free  and  mocking  flow  in  smoke  rings,  but  no  cage  can  hold  these  birds 
of  song.  Eternal  heaven  would  be  so  great  a  burden. 

The  light  has  gone  over  to  the  sun  and  hid  with  it,  behind  the  clouds,  behind 
the  rain.  This  dark  warmth  that  has  remained  has  spread  me  inside  its  secret,  but 
whispers  unintelligibly.  Music  stops,  electronically  induced,  but  the  song  re-echoes 
through  the  room  until  the  vibrant  beauty  laughs  in  grating  peals  of  cackling 
rhythms  that  pierce  and  sear  my  being,  and  I  arise,  clapping  my  futile  hands 
upon  my  ears,  and  go  to  join  the  rain. 

Rain  sings  a  different  song.  Quiet  rhythms  now,  no  longer  militant  sounds 
of  myself. 

The  umbrella  before  me  looks  familiar. 

— Carter  ? 

The  black  disc  twirls  about;  his  face  is  framed  black;  his  eye  is  soft  and  empty, 
the  dark  patch  over  the  other  socket  now  so  much  more  a  masque. 

— Did  Mozart  love  the  rain?  I  ask. 

Carter  blinks  his  solitary  eye  in  some  small  token,  but  the  look  of  loss  remains. 

— He  used  to  go  about  Salzburg  in  the  rain  with  his  tongue  out.  But  he  was  a 
musician,  and  no  one  would  deign  to  recognize  him  at  all. 
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— I  meant  because  of  the  infinite  music  it  possesses. 

And  radiation.  You  can’t  eat  snow  any  more,  because  the  white  isn’t  pure. 
I  used  to  love  to  eat  snow  when  I  was  little. 

I  duck  under  his  black  roof  and  share  the  dryness  as  we  walk. 

— One  should  never  cover  oneself  in  the  rain,  I  say. 

— But  the  rain  is  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Why  do  you  go  on  so  about  it? 
Alberta  ? 

No,  I  lie,  like  I  said;  music  is  all  over,  but  the  rain  is  the  greatest  source. 

— Handel  is  spitting,  laughs  Carter. 

The  old  expression  in  his  single  eye  returns  instantly. 

—You  are  Ulysses,  he  says  to  me,  and  I  am  Polyphemus.  You  will  kill  me 
some  day. 

Quickly  I  think,  I  must  get  him  inside;  he  needs  change  of  atmosphere.  The 
chill  will  be  through  him,  and  he  will  get  pneumonia.  He  needs  someone  to 
watch  him. 

— Come  for  coffee,  Carter,  and  warm  up. 

—Yes,  mother,  he  says,  and  follows  me  into  a  small  coffee  shop. 

— Mother  my  ass,  I  say  as  we  sit  in  a  booth  of  plastic  beige. 

— This  is  how  a  church  should  look  .  .  .  wine  into  coffee. 

—You  never  stop  amazing  me,  Carter. 

—No? 

—No.  You  are  one  insight  inside  another. 

He  laughs  once  again  briefly.  His  laugh  is  the  smile  of  La  Giaconde. 

The  quiet  lasts,  and  I  sip  nervously  at  my  coffee.  The  rain  has  driven  all 
acquaintances  from  the  streets;  friends  should  love  the  rain  and  come  to  help 
me  with  Carter  and  his  quirky  silences. 

— Do  you  make  love  on  Sundays?  asks  Carter. 

—What? 

— Do  you? 

Cloudy  agreement  in  careful  realization.  What  queer  workings  are  his  mind. 
I  doubt  sometimes  his  harmlessness.  He  thinks  he  is  the  lonesome  Cyclops,  and 
he  calls  me  his  executioner. 

— Perhaps  I  should  go. 

—Don’t  go.  Pm  afraid  of  the  thunder,  you  know.  It  hits  me  on  the  head  and 
it  hurts.  Why  don’t  you  go  to  bed  with  Alberta  tomorrow? 

— Tomorrow  it’s  Saturday. 

— Makes  no  difference,  you  see  Saturday  is  a  Sabbath  also. 

—Yes. 

— So  if  you  must  be  pure  on  Sundays,  why  not  indulge  on  Saturdays  instead? 

— You’re  amazing  me  again. 

— How  is  she? 
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— I  guess  she’s  all  right. 

— Guess  ? 

— I  haven’t  seen  the  girl  for  two  weeks,  I  lie  again. 

—Why  do  you  lie  to  me,  because  I’m  crazy? 

— Come  on,  Carter,  I  haven’t  seen  her.  Have  a  doughnut,  why  don’t  you? 

On  me. 

— All  right. 

He  orders  from  Mary,  the  waitress. 

More  silence.  The  dripping  of  fresh  coffee  into  the  round  glass  pot  reminds 
me  of  the  rain,  a  dark  rain,  rising  steadily  with  no  sewer  to  run  down  into, 
nowhere  to  go  but  up,  up  into  the  notes  of  Mozart,  and  the  heaven  that  is  hell. 
Carter  rubs  his  eyepatch  to  ease  some  inner  itch  that  plagues  his  empty  socket. 
I  feel  still,  no  longer  nervous  with  him.  I  look  out  the  window  for  Mozart  to 
appear  with  his  tongue  out  to  catch  the  raindrops. 

— Do  you  go  to  church  any  more?  asks  Carter. 

— Not  to  services,  no. 

—I  walk  inside  them  all  the  time.  I  never  miss  any  I  come  across.  There’s  a 
smell  of  death  inside  that  takes  my  last  coins  into  their  poor  boxes  like  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  I’d  always  wanted  to  be  a  churchmouse,  and  see  all  the  funerals. 

—Yes. 

—Why  do  you  say  yes?  I  know  you  think  I’m  crazy,  and  I  am;  but  why  do 
you  torture  me  incessantly?  What  daemon  are  you  harboring  that  yesses  church- 
mice? 

— Look  at  Mozart. 

—I  refuse  to  lower  myself  to  gaze  stupidly  at  eccentrics. 

— He  died  on  my  father’s  birthday,  Carter. 

— I  never  knew  your  father. 

— Neither  did  I. 

Again  Carter  is  quiet;  Carter  and  silence:  synonomous;  but  today  his  mind  and 
tongue  are  one. 

— Mary?  I  call. 

— Yes,  says  Mary,  the  waitress. 

— I  love  you  Mary. 

—And  I  love  you  too,  says  Mary,  the  waitress. 

Carter  starts  to  cry. 

— Why  do  you  cry  ?  I  ask  him. 

— Because  I  love  Mary  too. 

I  stand. 

— Don’t  go!  shrieks  Carter. 

— Please  be  quiet. 
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— I  love  Mary.  Carter  follows  with  a  strange  indecent  version  of  the  “Hail 
Mary”;  and  then  he  says,  Mary  was  Jewish,  you  know? 

— Yes,  I  know. 

— I  am  a  churchmouse,  and  you  are  Puss  ’n  Boots.  Kitty  .  .  . 

— Meow!  I  shout. 

— Stop  it!  God  in  heaven  stop  it! 

Silence  from  the  shop,  from  the  rain,  from  the  thirsty  groping  tongue  of  Mozart. 
Is  this  the  day  of  Death?  No  birth  without  it.  Death  first  and  then  the  glowing 
of  greasy  screaming  newborn  life.  Carter  had  parents;  they  conceived  him,  gave 
him  hunger,  joy,  concupiscence,  life.  Where  does  he  stand,  I  wonder;  and  when 
shall  the  horns  blow  for  his  remating  of  body  and  soul? 

— I  saw  a  sign,  Carter,  that  said  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  postponed  for 
lack  of  trumpeters. 

— Don't  try  and  cheer  me,  you  can’t.  I  just  float  in  sorrows  like  an  ark  full 
of  animal  dung,  an  aerosol  can  of  instant  French  whorehouse  can  help  me 
out  ....  Shake  well  before  cruising,  he  adds. 

— I  really  must  go  back  to  the  apartment,  Alberta  will  be  there  soon. 

— Give  her  my  love,  says  Carter,  and  rolls  into  his  black  sleeves. 

2 

Alberta.  Life  is  encompassed  in  those  seven  letters.  The  rain  has  ceased  and  I 
have  walked  some  time  completely  unaware.  Mindless  of  surroundings,  I  go  and 
seek  my  own  door.  Is  she  awaiting  my  step  upon  the  walk  to  swing  her  long  hair 
out  into  the  air  and  into  my  arms?  Without  her  I  would  reject  even  Mozart  and 
join  Carter  at  some  unknown  church,  myself  in  the  coffin.  Never  have  I  been  so 
dead  as  now  to  myself;  no  world  is  bright  enough,  no  ubiquitous  smile  follows 
me  from  person  to  person.  I  long  for  the  warmth  of  you,  Alberta,  my  own  life 
to  be  transcended  with  yours  in  a  vibrant  reunion  of  thighs  and  arms  and  tongues 
and  minds. 

I  approach  my  battered  door  and  stop.  No  light  has  lit  the  dark  that  I  have  left. 
I  will  return  to  the  endless  world,  to  look  for  the  only  beginning,  Alberta.  I  will 
sit,  turn  on  the  phonograph,  light  my  pipe  in  the  dark,  and  let  the  music  and  the 
untasteable  and  delicious  smelling  smoke  offset  the  biting  of  my  pipe  and  mind. 
And  Alberta  will  come.  I  call  to  her  to  come  and  take  me  from  pain,  to  take 
me  from  Carter’s  stench  of  deranged  death. 

Inside  it  is  as  I  had  left  it.  The  dark  is  easy  to  adjust  to;  it  is  only  the  outside 
inside.  I  find  my  pipe,  load  it,  light  it,  and  puff  as  a  muffled  locomotive  to  the 
phonograph,  thus  activating  my  ideas.  The  same  record  will  do.  As  the  music 
plays,  I  hear  but  do  not  bother  with  it,  nor  let  it  bother  me.  Reseated,  I  smoke 
and  wait.  And  maybe  I  doze. 
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I  awake  with  my  own  restless  snore.  I  laugh  in  this  private  joke,  this  ridiculous 
happening  that  is  secret  between  myself  and  the  darkness.  There  is  a  knock  on 
the  door,  and  I  go  to  open  it. 

— Do  you  always  live  in  the  dark?  Don’t  you  believe  in  lights? 

■ — Alberta. 

I  kiss  her,  and  she  kisses  me,  but  briefly. 

— I  mean  it,  where’s  the  damn  switch.  It’s  so  black.  Here  it  is. 

She  turns  on  the  light.  My  eyes  reject  this  bright  sting,  but  give  in  to  yet 
another  lost  cause. 

— I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.  Will  you  stay  tonight  and  tomorrow?  Saturday? 
—Why? 

— Oh,  something  Carter  said. 

— Don’t  be  bad  to  him. 

— No,  we  had  a  good  conversation  in  the  shop. 

— I  just  came  to  pick  up  some  things. 

— You  aren’t  serious? 

— I  sure  am  serious. 

— I  was  only  joking. 

— I  don’t  go  for  your  jokes. 

— Sit  down,  A1 — 

—No. 

— Please  sit  down  and  listen. 

— All  right. 

— Thank  you. 

I  look  into  her  cold  gray  eyes  and  shiver  from  the  realization  that  the  fire  in 
them  has  gone  out  so  completely.  She  is  Alberta,  the  woman  I  love,  and  she 
hates  me  because  I  had  joked  with  the  sacred. 

—I  don’t  know  where  my  mind  was,  honey.  You  know  me  very  well,  and  you 
also  know  how  quickly  I  can  blurt  out  some  crap  that  I  had  no  intention  of  even 
thinking  the  instant  before.  And  you  led  me  to  believe  you  felt  that  way  too. 
I  love  you.  I  love  you  and  our  baby,  and  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  child  and  you. 
I  thought  it  right  to  do  that,  don’t  you  understand? 

_ Yes,  now.  But  I  want  it  so  much.  I  love  its  kicking.  I  guess  it's  more  of  a 

tapping  now,  but  I  love  the  life  in  me.  I  never  knew,  never  had  an  inkling  as  to 
what  it  would  be  like.  I  was  prepared  for  the  most  frightening  experience  of  my 
life.  But  now  I  know  and  I  have  this  feeling  I  can’t  explain  that’s  so  wonderful 
and  beautiful  and  real  ....  And  the  beauty  is  that  it’s  beauty  in  reality,  not  in 
myth  or  fairy  tale. 

— Forgive  me,  Al? 
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—Yes. 

I  laugh  as  we  embrace. 

— What  is  it?  she  asks,  something  Carter  said? 
— No;  don't  talk  at  all. 


4 

The  Saturday  morning  sun  finds  Alberta  and  me  together  again.  She  has  put  my 
hand  to  her  belly  and  let  me  feel  the  life  she  bears.  I  ask  her  if  I  may  kiss  it 
when  we  stop  at  a  street  corner. 

— Not  here. 

— Why  in  hell  not? 

— You’re  still  a  little  boy.  You  didn’t  want  to  get  married  because  you  were 
scared.  You  wanted  our  baby  put  up  for  adoption  before  you’d  even  seen  it,  or 
knew  what  it  would  be.  It  took  me,  who’s  worse,  to  straighten  you  out.  Actually, 
it  was  all  your  doing,  and  I’m  proud  of  you  for  that. 

We  walk,  arm  in  arm,  the  traffic  cluttered  and  endless  in  a  friendly  chaos.  She 
is  on  my  arm  and  the  world  walks  by  us  and  recognizes.  There  are  the  kids  in 
their  wild  and  beautiful  garb,  bumming  conversation  from  each  other.  There 
are  boys  and  girls  in  companionship,  together  in  love.  I  think  of  Carter  and  slip 
suddenly  from  this  bright  new  world.  No,  I  need  not  worry  about  Carter.  I  hope 
he  gets  his  wish,  becomes  a  churchmouse,  and  sees  all  the  funerals,  and  that  they 
are  run  properly.  He  may  cease  to  dwell  in  one  idea  in  time,  and  ‘mourning’ 
could  turn  to  a  new  day  of  joy. 

— Did  you  know  Mozart  used  to  walk  around  Salzburg  in  the  rain  with  his 
tongue  out  to  extract  the  music  from  the  rain  and  store  it  in  his  soul  ? 

— No,  says  Alberta. 

— Carter  told  me. 

— I  see. 

— He  also  told  me  no  one  would  lower  themselves  to  even  look  at  a  musician. 
How  could  they  be  so  blind? 

— I  don’t  understand.  I  don’t  want  to.  I  love  you  and  our  baby,  and  that 
beautiful  horse. 

— But  not  the  cop  ? 

— Yes,  him  too,  she  says,  her  gray  eyes  now  glowing  with  light  and  a  warm, 
joyful  anticipation. 

— Let’s  get  a  paper. 

We  walk  into  a  pharmacy  and  buy  the  morning  edition.  I  look  for  the  sports, 
but  fall  short  at  a  medium  headline  that  grows  and  darkens  with  awesome 
intensity.  Carter  had  burnt  himself  before  the  altar  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church. 
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wnjmshed  omne 


i. 


Warnings 

unheeded 
garbled  messages 

bizarre  art 

frantically 

feverishly 

— executed — 
carved  with  human  nails 
on  showerroom  ceilings 

cryptic  messages 
no  RNA  code  can  solve 

we  look  with  horror 
at  this  demonic  Sistine 
hideous 

shrieking 

glaring  messages 

painful  images 

the  carved  cement 


we  weep 

trying  to  feel 
what  it  was  like — 

unimaginable? 

once 

now 

no  longer 


II. 


I  avoid  the  lines  upon  lines 
oj  new  victims 

naked 

helpless 

about  to  be  led 

where  other  chambers  await 


they  march 

to  the  unearthly  music 

oj  scratching  nails 

an  insane  dirge 
composed  by  the  dying 

already  inside 


celebrating 

a  black  mass 
of  misery  and  despair — 


inspired  by  twenty-jive  billion 
omega  mega  tons  oj  explosive  hate 
which  convulsed  the  earth  to  its 
molten  core 


only  remembered  as  a  slight  tremor 
now — 


answered  in  mournful  chorus 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth 

and  sea 


challenging 

entreating 

— millions  ominously  carving  messages- 
warning  us 

to  see 

it  is  not 

finished  .  *  * 
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III. 


emerging  from  the  dark  chamber 
1  stare 

at  the  empty  sky 
( magnificent  in  its  indifference ) 
avoiding  the  festering  landscape 

the  dead  city 

the  obscene  brick  chimneys 
but  not  the  turbulent 


recollections 


of  millions 
once  birthed  forth 


jrom  dark  ovens 


angrily 

but  hopefully 


to  uncertain  life 
— to  darker  ovens — 
baked  like  bread 
their  fine  ashes 

dust 


and  dreams 

ejaculated  skyward 
in  an  ironic  reversal 


of  creation 

perhaps  to  float  in  the  atmosphere 
invisibly  shrouding 

the  earth 

only  to  fall  like 

light  black  snow 
on  some  complacent  doorstep 

thousands  of  miles  away 

and  be  swept  into  the  gutters 
where  rats 


murmur 

prayers 

for  their 

dead. 


—Joseph  R.  Porcari 
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Take  me  to  that  euphoric  land 
Where  tulips  rise  a  month  he] ore, 

A  colorsplash — spread  out  as  sand, 
Awash  in  sunlight’s  fervid  pour. 

Inside  a  candlesnufj  sit  I, 

Dark  upon  a  seeming  mantel, 
Haunted  with  gilded  roof  for  sky 
Unseen,  a  muted  canticle. 

If  I  be  capped  in  Zeus’  hall, 

Or  a  shattered  Bowery  dive, 

T he  black  that  blinds  my  urgent  call 
Remains  not  gold  but  dark  alive. 

Steering  away  from  Olympia, 
Heading  east  of  Holland’s  spring, 

I  send  envoys  to  Calcutta; 

But  none  return  to  show  a  thing. 


—Wilfred  Grapes 
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Rain  on  the  City 


rain  on  the  city  is  one  song 
in  many  movements,  a  crane 
speaks  clear  steel 
high  in  the  rain, 
rain  is  pizzicato  on  the  street, 
rain  is  silver  running  in  a  drain 
wheels  a  song  on  tar 
puddles  bursting  in  the  street, 
the  doors  of  shops  have  sound 
recorded  of  a  blue  guitar. 

winds  on  the  forest,  one  song 
in  many  movements,  high  trees 
magnificent  in  benediction, 
tangled  birch  and  beech 
of  thicket  mangle,  faces  turning 
each  to  each,  a  stream 
is  restless  in  its  dream. 

we  on  a  string  of  time 

are  one  song  with  many  movements. 

—Jan  Wojcik 
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Green  Monsters 


I 

The  punch  press  pounds. 

Far  away,  almost  in  the  back  of  my  mind, 
the  lathes  zip  through  copper: 
baseplates  and  motor  casings. 

Coils,  under  careful  supervision, 

are  wound  by  men,  but  tested  by  women, 

and  crimped  around  the  casings. 

The  motor  works,  geared  down  for  hours, 
direct  for  seconds — the  increments  of  time 
determined  by  a  motor. 
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II 


Stock  Handler:  note  the  sophistication. 

The  pounding  blasts  at  my  ears ,  thumps  at  my  heart. 
Fifty  machines :  the  furthest  ones  are  silence, 
the  pounding  somehow  lost  amid 
the  hiss  of  air  hoses,  the  grate  of  steel; 
those  nearest  you  are  your  enemies. 

I  work  near  the  “Green  Monster .” 

It  talks  to  me,  a  Rex  Tyrannosaurus 
spewing  the  guts  of  clocks. 

Sometimes  we  communicate  very  well. 

Sometimes,  in  the  winding  of  the  hours, 
all  geared  down,  it  evolves 
into  something  like  me. 


Ill 

Someday  the  women  will  assemble  me. 

The  pounding  will  go  on  all  day. 

My  parts,  clanking  out  the  slides, 
will  be  inspected  and  somehow  pass. 

T he  brain,  burred  and  warped  on  a  lathe, 
will  pass  for  the  bargain-basement  clock. 

The  heart,  short-circuited  by  hasty  women, 
will  spark  sporadically  into  action. 

The  hands  will  be  put  on  backwards. 

The  face  will  be  numbered  wrong. 

But  whirring  on  my  wall,  I  will  sing 
to  my  green  monster: 

O,  give  me  a  heart  of  copper, 
but  make  my  baseplate  sound. 

—Peter  Nolan 
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studies  in  ink  and  charcoal 


Brian  henehan 


pages  25,  27 


brian  curtis 


pages  48,  56 
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yet  I,  clothed  in  vestal  robes, 
fear  the  touch  that  will  light 
our  world 


—Susan  Tournas 


2  o  Ellen 


Do  you  know  something  Ellen? 

I  never  knew  your  last  name. 

You  were  just  suddenly  there, 

Your  eyes  sparkling  with  the  same  light 
from  the  fireplace  that  glistened 
on  your  lips  when  you  laughed. 

And  I  couldn’t  help  but  smile,  hearing 
your  laughter. 

Your  friends  and  mine,  talking  happily 

and  making  mistakes  in  each  other’s  language, 

But  you  only  sat  there  quietly 

and  taunted  me  with  your  eyes 

until  I  had  to  take  your  hand. 
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And  later,  (who  knows  how?), 
when  we  were  alone,  just 
walking  the  beach,  unable  to  speak, 

We  left  a  million  footprints  from  nowhere 
all  the  way  to  that  dune 

where  we  sat  and  watched  drops  of  moonlight 
laugh  across  the  ocean  in  the  wind  and 
Explode  in  the  surf 
that  left  a  fine  salt  mist 
on  your  cheeks  and  eyes. 

We  both  must  have  been  lonely  because , 
when  I  held  your  hand,  you 
Trembled  a  little 
and  clutched  mine  tighter. 

And  when  I  turned  to  look  at  you, 
you  were  already  staring  at  me. 

You  look  beautiful  in  the  moonlight 
With  the  wind  in  your  hair. 

I  gazed  into  your  eyes,  reflecting  the  moon, 
until  I  felt  so  wonderfully  happy 
That  I  laughed. 

And  we  kissed,  both  laughing. 

Who  knows  how  long  we  lay  there,  embracing, 
my  cheek  against  your  soft  kitten  hair, 
your  fingertips  roaming  tenderly 
across  my  shoulders, 

But  when  we  started  back  to  your  hotel, 
the  streets  were  empty 
save  for  us,  arm  in  arm, 
no  longer  alone. 

—George  E.  Murphy,  Jr. 
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Angelo  Mortali’s  Truck  at  Twilight 


Stay  clear  oj  Angelo  Mortali’s  truck  shouts 
Grandma  from  the  stoop  and  crushes  out 
her  cigarette:  red  ashes  wink  in  the  dark. 

The  children  of  her  children  whoop  amok 

with  guns  and  rubber  bayonets, 

attacking  the  wheels  of  Angelo  Mortali’s  truck. 

I  am  woven  in  the  scurf  and  scrapes 
of  the  street,  unravelled 
in  the  soft  mouth  of  evening. 

Everything  tonight  is  much  the  same. 

Grarnp  rolls  out  trash,  sparrows  twitter 
in  the  gutter,  and  wind  lifts  the  litter. 

And  glance  regards  the  name 
on  Angelo  Mortali’s  truck. 

—Jan  Wojcik 
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i  said,  ‘your  words 
are  not  clear, 
you  better  spit  out 
your  gum.’ 

— Bob  Dylan 


Your  symbol  signals  play  with  lies; 
a  baby,  lacking  symbols 
only  signals  with  its  cries; 
signs  of  hunger,  need  of  love. 

But  it  seems  that  you  can’t  read  signs, 

for  you  say  you  never  saw  me 

standing  underneath  a  hat  of  gold, 

and  that  you  never  really  noticed  me, 

rolling  over,  playing  dead, 

or  standing  on  my  head 

for  a  brief  glance  up  your  skirt. 

You  have  never  left  a  time  for  fitting  symbols 
in  amongst  the  rapid-fire  symbols 
that  you  running  hurled  at  me. 

But  signs,  Wench,  there  have  been  signs. 

—William  M.  Meehan,  Jr. 
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What  a  mine  they’ve  dug  there !  And  they’re  making  the  most  of  it! 
Yes y  they  are  making  the  most  of  it!  They’ve  wept  over  it  and 
grown  used  to  it.  Man  grows  used  to  everything,  the  Scoundrel. 

— Fydor  Dostoyevsky 


When  I  woke  up  and  heard  the  silence,  I  realized  that  the  war  was  over. 
Of  course,  I  had  no  idea  who  had  won,  but  I  seriously  doubted  that  after  this 
war  there  would  be  much  left  for  the  winner  to  claim.  The  only  idea  I  had  was 
to  escape.  You  see,  I  was  in  a  ditch.  I  had  hurled  myself  into  the  ditch  just  after 
what  seemed  to  me  the  peak  of  the  fighting  had  been  reached.  I  suppose  the 
bombing  must  have  begun  immediately  after  I  landed  in  the  ditch;  I  heard 
several  far  off  explosions  and  the  walls  of  the  ditch  began  to  shake  and,  most 
annoyingly,  little  balls  of  dirt  and  rock  came  flying  at  me  from  all  directions. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  curl  up  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  ditch  and  wait 
until  it  was  all  over.  I  heard  screams  of  course,  but  they  were  far  off  and  I  was 
damned  if  I  was  going  to  get  out  of  my  relatively  safe  hiding  place  to  help 
someone  without  even  knowing  whose  side  they  were  on. 

Once  I  was  comfortably  settled,  I  glanced  at  the  top  of  the  ditch  and  saw  to  my 
dismay  that  a  small  bomb  (perhaps  an  ill-aimed  grenade)  was  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  my  section  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  about  ten  feet  deep.  Even  assuming 
that  the  bomb  was  falling  of  its  own  force,  it  would  have  no  problem  in  reaching 
me  quickly.  Nevertheless,  the  time  between  the  point  at  which  I  saw  the  bomb 
and  the  point  at  which  I  lost  consciousness  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
immoderately  long  moments  of  my  life.  Strangely  enough,  I  didn’t  panic.  I  thought 
about  the  most  absurd  things.  I  thought  about  my  father  on  his  deathbed  when 
he  had  solemnly  admonished  me  to  “take  over  as  the  head  of  the  household” 
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cAfter  c(jhe  War 
Was  Over 


William  Dalton 


and  I,  though  only  about  fourteen,  solemnly  agreed.  I  thought  about  the  strange 
nervous  twitch  in  my  dog’s  ears,  occurring  every  time  he  was  brought  to  unfa¬ 
miliar  surroundings.  I  thought  about  the  way  my  wife  cooked  scrambled  eggs— 
and  in  that  brief  moment  I  could  even  taste  the  eggs  with  the  little  bits  of  salami 
and  peppers  ground  into  them.  And  then  I  lost  consciousness.  Or  at  least  I  had 
no  more  memorable  thoughts.  I  was  surprised  when  I  finally  woke  up  to  find 
that  I  was  still  alive  and  that  I  had  come  out  of  my  bout  with  the  bomb  pretty  much 
unscathed.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  knocked  out, 
but  when  I  first  entered  the  ditch,  the  sun  had  just  set,  and  I  awoke  at  about 
noon.  I  felt  that  at  least  one  day  had  passed.  For  one  thing,  I  was  terribly  hungry. 
For  another,  I  was  almost  completely  covered  by  a  disgustingly  enormous  load 
of  dirt  that  had  evidently  been  shaken  from  the  walls  of  the  ditch  during  the 
bombing.  Finally,  there  was  the  awesome  silence  that  signalled  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  was  not  one  damned  thing  to  be  heard.  No  gunshots,  no  bombs,  no 
screams,  not  even  a  bird.  Thank  God  for  that,  I  thought.  At  least  there’ll  be  no 
more  fighting  for  a  while.  My  immediate  problem  was  to  get  the  dirt  off  me. 
I  stood  up  and  shook  my  body  until  there  were  only  a  few  specks  left  on  my 
shirt  front.  I  peered  at  the  top  of  the  ditch.  Of  course,  when  I  first  jumped  into 
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the  ditch,  the  problem  of  exit  never  really  occurred  to  me.  Not  that  I  was  in 
any  hurry  to  leave — I  was  quite  content  to  stay  in  my  hiding  place  and  let  someone 
else  face  the  problem  of  starting  civilization  once  again — but  I  was  hungry  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  ditch  but  that  foul  smelling  dirt.  For  a  while  I  toyed 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  human  race.  What 
an  honor!  But  I  reasoned  that  since  I  wasn’t  killed  there  must  be  others  who 
had  made  it  through.  But  there  was  no  telling  how  nearby  they  would  be — 
I  might  be  the  only  one  within  fifty  square  miles.  I  could  very  easily  starve  to 
death.  At  this  thought  I  began  to  grow  desperate,  and  I  walked  about  the  ditch 
kicking  the  walls  and  cursing  the  bomb  for  not  having  blown  me  up.  I  could 
have  stayed  on  top  and  gone  down  in  the  fighting  and  even  been  a  hero.  My 
whining  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  which  I  distinctly  recognized  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  At  first  it  was  only  a  distant  purr,  but  as  it  grew  closer,  the 
sound  became  a  loud,  clanking,  grating  noise — evidently  a  car  which  had  been 
through  the  war.  I  suppose  the  noise  wasn’t  really  that  loud,  but  I  had  grown 
used  to  the  silence  and  any  sound  at  all  would  have  been  an  intrusion.  Over  the 
noise  of  the  engine,  I  heard  a  human  voice.  The  voice  was  singing  a  lewd  song 
which  I  had  sung  as  a  schoolboy  but  had  completely  forgotten  since  then.  After 
every  two  or  three  lines,  the  voice  would  break  into  a  raucous  laugh.  After  one 
particularly  bawdy  line  I  heard  another  voice  join  the  laughter.  I  must  admit 
that  at  the  first  sound  of  a  human  voice,  I  froze.  Not  only  had  I  grown  used  to  the 
silence  but,  despite  my  hunger,  I  had  grown  used  to  my  solitude.  Once  again, 
however,  reason  took  hold  and  I  began  to  shout  “Help!  Help!”  as  loudly  as 
possible.  After  I  had  shouted  four  or  five  times,  the  singing  suddenly  broke  off 
and  the  motor  stopped.  I  shouted  “Help  me!  I’m  down  in  this  ditch  over  here.” 
The  engine  started  up  again  and  I  heard  it  racing  rapidly  towards  the  ditch. 
It  stopped  a  few  feet  away  and  one  of  the  voices  shouted:  “Hello?”  I  yelled  back 
a  hello  and  I  heard  four  feet  running  my  way.  Two  bodies  appeared  at  the  edge 
of  the  ditch.  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  first  saw  them.  One  was  dressed  in  a 
clown’s  suit  and  had  a  face  painted  like  a  clown.  The  other  was  a  short  fat  man 
wearing  a  Homburg  hat  and  an  impeccably  clean  businessman’s  suit.  They 
seemed  good-natured,  though,  and  we  stood  smiling  across  the  ditch  at  each 
other  for  a  few  minutes.  I  suppose  I  looked  a  little  strange  to  them  too.  Finally 
the  clown  spoke. 

“How  did  you  ever  get  down  there?” 

“I’m  not  sure  myself;  I  imagine  I  was  pushed  or  thrown  in.” 

“Well,  that’s  life.” 

“Sure  is.” 

We  smiled  at  each  other  for  a  few  more  moments.  Then  Homburg  hat  spoke. 

“Why  didn’t  you  climb  out?” 

“I  have  no  arms.” 
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They  evidently  hadn’t  noticed,  so  I  tried  to  wave  my  stumps  a  little  bit  to  show 
them  it  was  true.  They  both  smiled  sympathetically.  Homburg  apologized. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry.  I  hadn’t  noticed.” 

“Oh  that’s  alright.” 

They  finally  got  me  out.  We  decided  that  Homburg  should  come  down  and 
hoist  me  up  to  the  clown.  Homburg  would  have  no  trouble  climbing  out  by 
himself.  When  I  reached  the  top,  I  looked  around. 

“They  sure  did  some  job  around  here.” 

The  whole  countryside  was  leveled.  The  few  trees  that  were  still  standing 
were  burnt  black.  The  grass  had  all  but  disappeared.  All  I  could  see  for  miles 
around  was  one  bleak  wasteland. 

“Yes  siree,  the  bombs  took  care  of  this  whole  place.” 

Our  conversation  was  naturally  a  little  bit  strained  at  first.  For  one  thing,  we 
had  met  under  relatively  unusual  circumstances.  But  after  a  while  we  sat  down, 
relaxed,  and  began  to  discuss  the  circumstances  we  had  been  placed  in.  The 
clown,  along  with  the  other  freaks,  had  been  left  behind  in  the  city  when  the 
rest  of  the  population  evacuated  to  the  bomb  shelters  about  seventy-five  miles 
away  from  the  city. 

“They  were  fooled,  though.  I  don’t  know  how,  but  some  way  the  other  side 
found  out  about  the  secret,  out-of-town  bomb  shelters  all  over  the  country  and 
they  bombed  the  shelters  instead  of  the  cities.” 

We  all  had  a  good  laugh  over  that  one. 

“So  who’s  left  in  the  city?” 

“Mostly  all  freaks.  Some  of  the  normal  people  too,  though — the  ones  who  didn’t 
get  out  in  time  or  who  didn’t  believe  that  there  was  really  a  war  going  on.” 

The  clown  found  a  jeep  in  the  city  and  had  driven  out  to  the  shelters  to  see  if 
he  could  find  anything  valuable  in  the  remains.  All  he  had  found  was  Homburg 
who  was  one  of  the  other  side’s  top  brass. 

“What  were  you  doing  over  here?” 

“Oh  I  was  just  in  my  own  plane,  inspecting  the  bombing.  I  flew  back  after 
it  was  all  over  but  my  plane  unfortunately  ran  out  of  fuel  and  I  was  forced 
to  land  down  by  the  shelters.  Pepi  happened  to  be  driving  by  and  he  saw  me 
sitting  by  the  plane,  so  he  rescued  me.” 

“How  are  things  back  in  your  country?” 

“Oh  the  same  as  here,  I  suppose.  I’m  not  really  sure  because  my  radio  conked 
out  about  half  way  over  here,  but  I  heard  that  your  bombers  had  already  reached 
our  borders,  so  I  imagine  that  they’ve  done  their  job  too.” 

“Well,  that’s  war.” 

“Yes,  but  we,  I’m  afraid,  didn’t  have  the  foresight  to  put  our  people  in  bomb 
shelters  away  from  the  cities.  Our  cities  must  have  been  destroyed.” 

“Well,  you’re  here  now.  There’s  nothing  much  you  can  do  about  it.” 
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“I  know.” 

Pepi,  the  clown,  jumped  into  the  jeep  and  started  it. 

“We’re  kind  of  low  on  gas,  but  I  think  we  can  make  it  to  the  city.” 

“How  is  the  gas  situation  in  the  city,  anyhow?” 

“Well  everyone’s  taking  what’s  left  in  the  gas  stations.  After  that’s  gone  I  guess 
we’ll  all  walk.” 

Homburg  climbed  up  next  to  the  clown  and  I  sat  up  on  the  back.  The  clown 
had  two  sandwiches  with  him,  and  since  no  one  else  wanted  them,  I  gobbled 
both  right  down.  I  was  thirsty  too,  but  as  long  as  my  stomach  was  partially  full 
I  was  partially  satisfied.  We  headed  north  towards  the  city,  driving  at  the  jeep’s 
top  speed.  There  wasn’t  much  chance  for  conversation  since  the  jeep  made  such 
a  racket,  but  everyone  seemed  friendly  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  ride. 
The  clown  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  city.  I  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like. 

“Is  everybody  running  wild?” 

“More  or  less.  There  are  no  police,  of  course — no  official  law — but  no  one  seems 
to  be  bothering  anyone  else  too  seriously.” 

On  the  way  to  the  city  the  clown  filled  me  in  on  what  had  happened  since  the 
fighting  broke  out.  I  didn’t  know  they  had  let  the  freaks  out  of  their  pens,  but 
the  clown  said  that  it  was  decided  that  the  freaks  would  probably  break  out 
anyway  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  them  in  their  pens  while  the  cities  were 
being  bombed.  The  clown,  along  with  several  other  freaks,  were  the  first  to  be 
let  out  of  the  pens.  They  saw  the  bombing  and  immediately  deduced  what  had 
happened.  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  person  despite 
my  missing  arms.  I  had  lost  them  to  a  factory  machine,  but  since  I  lost  them 
in  my  adulthood,  I  was  allowed  to  continue  a  normal  life  as  best  I  could.  Until 
the  war  came,  however,  I  had  a  horrible  life.  I  worked  as  a  dancer  on  street 
corners  where  people  stopped  often,  and  I  enticed  them  to  throw  money  at  me. 
One  of  my  friends  would  take  the  money  and  put  half  of  it  in  my  pocket.  The 
clown  was  less  lucky  than  I  was.  He  was  born  deformed  and  it  was  naturally 
decided  that  he  should  be  a  clown.  He  had  worn  his  suit  since  his  young  adult¬ 
hood,  and  was  consequently  stooped  over.  Although  this  was  painful  for  the 
clown,  it  made  for  great  fun  for  everyone  else.  Homburg  hat  was  the  luckiest  of 
all  of  us  since  he  was  born  normal  and  remained  normal.  He  was  also  quite  sly 
and  he  rose  to  high  office  in  his  country. 

“You  know,  right  now  it  is  probably  much  nicer  in  my  country  than  it  is  in 
yours.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Well  if  they  bombed  only  the  cities  the  countryside  is  still  probably  intact.” 

Homburg  was  surprised  that  I  had  been  in  the  fighting  since  I  didn’t  have  any 
arms,  but  since  I  was  officially  normal,  I  had  to  go.  I  couldn’t  do  much  except 
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kick,  but  I  soon  became  an  expert  kicker  and  when  the  ranks  began  to  thin  out, 

I  was  brought  to  the  front  lines  where  I  was  fitted  for  special  shoes.  I  was  really 
proud  of  this  special  talent  of  mine,  and  I  tried  to  get  people  to  call  me  “The 
Foot”  but  the  name  never  stuck.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that  I  should  use  my 
feet  for  kicking  grenades.  One  of  my  fellows  would  stand  the  grenade  on  the 
ground  with  one  finger  resting  on  top  and  I  would  kick  it  wherever  I  was  told. 
After  awhile  I  got  so  good  that  a  man  was  stationed  on  either  side  of  me,  and  I 
would  alternate  both  feet  rapidly  until  I  had  completely  destroyed  the  other  side. 
But  each  time  we  were  attacked  by  soldiers  it  became  harder  and  harder  to  kick 
them  off.  They  had  evidently  heard  about  me  and  they  would  come  at  me  from 
odd  angles.  Finally  I  decided  to  jump  into  the  ditch  and  forget  the  whole  mess. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  the  clown  began  singing  the  lewd  schoolboy’s  song 
again  and  Homburg  (who  had  also  sung  it  in  his  youth)  and  I  joined  in.  The 
journey  had  taken  about  two  hours  and  we  were  all  stiff.  In  the  distance,  the  city 
looked  as  it  always  had.  The  late  afternoon  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind  the 
skyline.  Pepi,  the  clown,  told  us  that  we  would  have  no  trouble  finding  places 
to  stay  since  there  were  so  many  vacant  houses. 

“How  about  food?” 

“Well  the  food  supply  is  probably  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  but  there’s 
enough  for  a  few  weeks  anyway.  We’ll  probably  have  to  establish  some  sort  of 
contact  with  other  cities  so  we  can  get  more  food.” 

When  we  crossed  the  city  limits,  a  large  group  of  freaks  came  running  towards 
us.  I  hadn’t  thought  that  there  were  many  but  if  there  were  this  many  at  the 
city  limits,  I  knew  there  must  be  many  more  downtown.  This  particular  group 
of  freaks  was  very  drunk.  Everything  was  free,  naturally,  so  there  was  no  stopping 
the  celebration.  There  were  old  men  on  crutches,  women  and  children  with  sores 
on  their  bodies,  clowns  with  deformed  faces,  and  they  all  rushed  towards  the 
jeep,  laughing  and  screaming.  They  treated  us  as  returning  war  heroes.  The 
women  jumped  up  and  tried  to  kiss  us;  the  men  waved.  I  wasn’t  really  too 
frightened  for  myself,  but  I  was  worried  at  first  for  Homburg  since  he  was 
obviously  a  normal  person.  But  at  least  these  freaks  didn’t  really  care  who  was 
normal  and  who  was  a  freak.  They  danced  around  the  car  gaily  and  some  of  the 
clowns  who  recognized  Pepi  came  up  and  shook  his  hand.  After  we  had  gotten 
past  this  crowd  and  driven  further  into  the  city,  Pepi  stopped  the  car  and  we 
walked  downtown.  Some  streets  were  deserted,  some  were  wild  with  parties  and 
looting.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  stumble  across  freaks  coupled  together  on 

the  street. 

“Things  have  gotten  a  little  wilder  since  I  left  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  sure  everyone  will  quiet  down  by  tomorrow  morning.” 

“Oh  yes.  It  always  happens  like  that.” 
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Homburg  was  surprisingly  at  ease  in  these  surroundings.  He  explained  that 
once  his  plane  had  been  forced  down  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  a  slow 
death,  he  lost  his  fear  of  anything  that  could  hurt  him.  There  were  no  signs  of 
death  in  the  city,  though,  thank  God.  The  freaks  were  cavorting  about  as  though 
they  were  normal  people.  As  we  grew  closer  to  the  downtown  section  of  the  city, 
and  as  darkness  faded  in,  we  saw  the  city’s  lights  slowly  flicker  on  in  the  nearby 
buildings. 

“At  least  someone  had  sense  enough  to  turn  on  the  lights.” 

“Reason  will  still  prevail.” 

We  all  laughed  and  began  to  sing  the  lewd  song  again.  The  streets  became 
busier  the  further  downtown  we  walked.  Parties  of  freaks  raced  by  in  cars, 
cheering  at  us.  One  party  of  six  freak  women  drove  by  and  called  to  us  to  follow 
them  but  we  yelled  back  that  we  would  rather  walk.  I,  for  one,  was  still  a  little 
bit  revolted  by  the  sight  of  the  women  left  in  the  city.  Since  they  were  mostly 
freaks,  they  were  naturally  deformed  in  some  way.  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  my 
wife,  who,  though  not  beautiful  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  was  at  least  pleasant 
to  look  at.  It  was  wrong  for  me  to  think  this  way,  of  course.  For  one  thing,  my 
wife  was  probably  buried  under  a  load  of  dirt  out  in  the  country  since  she  had 
been  sent  to  the  shelters  along  with  the  other  normal  women  and  children.  For 
another  thing,  I  realized  that  one  shouldn’t  judge  by  appearance  alone.  Freak 
women,  most  likely,  could  be  very  charming  despite  their  appearance.  I  was 
determined  to  overcome  my  repugnance  as  best  I  could.  As  we  were  just  outside 
the  downtown  section,  more  and  more  cars  appeared.  One  car  carrying  a  group 
of  freaks  unfortunately  slammed  into  the  rear  of  another  but  both  groups  took 
the  accident  in  stride.  They  jumped  out  of  the  cars,  laughing,  and  ran  off  in 
search  of  other  cars.  Just  before  the  city  had  been  evacuated,  the  politicians  had 
erected  an  immense  platform  in  the  downtown  section  in  order  to  give  a  few 
speeches.  They  had  no  time  to  take  it  down,  of  course,  and  when  we  reached 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city,  the  platform  was  the  first  thing  we  saw.  There 
were  several  freaks  cavorting  about  on  it.  Pepi  met  a  few  of  his  clown  friends 
nearby,  and  went  off  with  them  although  he  told  us  he’d  be  back  in  a  while. 
Homburg  and  I  stayed  by  the  platform  to  watch  the  activity  on  it.  At  least  five 
hundred  freaks  had  gathered  in  this  section.  One  woman  on  the  platform  had 
taken  off  all  her  clothes  and  was  challenging  all  comers.  Several  strapping  young 
men  jumped  up  on  the  platform  and  accepted  her  challenge.  A  few  of  the  very 
old  freaks  gathered  around  and  stared  with  lecherous  smiles  on  their  faces.  One 
of  them  turned  to  me. 

“Ah,  the  good  old  days.” 

“Yes  siree.  I  guess  we’ll  never  see  them  again.” 

He  agreed  and  turned  back  to  the  platform.  All  was  in  fun,  though,  and 
Homburg  and  I  joined  into  the  spirit  of  the  celebration.  After  awhile,  however, 
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we  began  to  grow  tired.  The  jeep  ride  and  the  long  walk  in  the  city  had  taken 
their  toll.  We  had  just  begun  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  to  sleep 
when  Pepi,  the  clown,  came  running  up  to  us.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  hadn  t  expected 
to  see  him  again.  He  had  found  his  friends  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  stay 
with  them.  But  Pepi,  considerately,  had  been  thinking  of  us. 

“Hey  fellas,  five  got  some  girls." 

He  took  us  a  little  by  surprise  at  first. 

“Where  did  you  find  them?" 

“They’re  friends  of  friends  of  mine." 

“Well  we  had  just  been  planning  to  find  a  place  to  sleep." 

“Fine!  You  can  stay  with  them." 

I  was  a  bit  hesitant  at  first.  I  still  hadn’t  grown  used  to  the  women  left  in  the 
city,  but  after  I  remembered  my  earlier  resolution,  I  forced  myself  to  say  yes. 
Homburg,  the  bawdy  villain,  was  for  Pepi’s  plan  all  the  way.  Pepi  took  us  to 
meet  the  girls.  Homburg’s  was  atrocious  but  he  seemed  quite  satisfied  and  he 
left  immediately.  Mine  really  wasn’t  too  bad.  She  was  missing  a  hand  and  a  few 
toes  here  and  there  but  that  was  all.  Pepi  left  us  and  we  began  to  walk  to  a  place 
she  had  found.  At  first  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  start  a  conversation.  I  obviously 
couldn’t  put  my  arm  around  her,  so  she  put  hers  around  me. 

“What’s  your  name?" 

“Yolande.” 

She  asked  me  mine  and  we  began  to  talk  a  little.  After  awhile  I  realized  that 
she  thought  I  was  a  freak  since  I  had  no  arms.  In  a  moment  I  was  reconciled  to 
her.  If  she  could  accept  me,  it  would  be  unfair— indeed,  uncivilized— of  me  not 
to  accept  her.  When  we  reached  the  apartment  she  was  staying  at,  we  both  smiled 
shyly  and  then  walked  up  the  steps  to  her  door.  The  people  who  had  lived 
there  before  the  war  were  evidently  very  rich.  The  furnishings  were  in  the  best 
of  taste  and  the  prints  on  the  walls  were  of  the  highest  quality.  As  we  entered 
the  bedroom,  Yolande  turned  off  all  the  lights  but  the  one  by  her  dressing  table, 
and  she  started  to  undress.  I  lay  back  on  the  enormous  bed,  watching  her.  I 
thought  about  the  events  of  the  day  and  how  satisfied  I  was  lying  on  that  bed 
in  that  bedroom.  Satisfied!  WTy  in  that  short  space  of  time  I  had  almost  grown 
attached  to  Yolande.  Human  nature  is  really  a  very  wonderful  thing.  Once 
reason  takes  hold,  one  can  get  used  to  almost  anything. 
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Time  amongst  my  set j  can  mellow 
A  ngers  instant  wrought,  and  grating 
At  my  local  ways  of  comfort. 

In  humid  peace  the  Furies  chill : 

Can  one  so  relish  hate  and  smile? 

I  clock  the  rise  of  rage  beneath 
The  breeze,  and  meet  it  with  my  hair — 

One  lusty  desperate  cry  at 

Me  that  here  is  life  that  shrieks  to  live. 

Caught  in  this  mixture  of  moments, 

Carved  from  wax  for  sale  to  the  dead, 

I  watch  the  flagrant  air  distill, 

And  cram  my  lacquered  head  to  grasp 
Some  homesick  breath  of  incense.  Take 
My  dreams  and  file  under  sorrows: 

Tell  night  I  wrought  its  fruit  and  hoped. 

The  days  were  Ascension  bright,  and 
I  was  there  to  see  but  turned  for  fear. 

—Wilfred  Grapes 
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On  Transient  Hate 


Crushed  by  Death 


In  moments  cast  oj  brazen  flow, 

Pardon  the  jeral  gold  oj  hate, 

And  set  the  thoughts  collected  low; 

Revoke,  redeem,  and  correlate. 

Seldom  days  may  spill  their  gutted 
Shells  careening — black  Niagara — 

Spent  again  like  friends  rebutted, 

Some  ghastly  passacaglia! 

Where  poured  the  glance  oj  lije  that’s  gone 
Past  vagrant  small  and  growing  days? 

Those  founts  of  gilded  fare,  undone? 

Crassly  choked  in  a  collared  maze. 

The  day  before  an  old  friend  died. 

Loud  static  quelled  his  pain’s  reprieve, 

And  cost  and  cant  spoke  by  his  side; 

Now  the  smack  of  loss  I  must  believe. 

—Wilfred  Grapes 
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Fire  to  the  Leaf 


above  the  black  and  white  of  pages 

turning  back  and  turning 

past  the  unknown  faces 

halts  an  autumn  girl 

whose  bowed  head  responding 

to  that  crimson  blouse 

lifts 

a  glance  between  bookstalls. 

and  while  blank  minds  are  rustling 
and  narrowing  within  the  binds 
the  lonely  golden  slacks  suspend 
the  fire  of  the  fall. 

yet  the  eyeless  glasses 
focus  short  on  sapless  pulp 
touching  every  word  in  sight 
though  never  setting 
fire  to  the  leaf. 

-A.  J 


.  Dewey 
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synapse 

bone  joint  snapshot 
i  am  a  small  boy  with  a  needle 
fissured  in  my  arm  of 
failing  summer  snow. 

i  do  not  think  i  can  track 
the  moon  tonight. 

but  you  spoorspawn 
of  the  new  delicated 
coldcuttings 

cannot  scrape  me  off  the  transom 

trying 

crying 

i  am  false  as  summer  snow. 

— richard  n.  sawaya 
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A  Sonnet 


Confined  too  long  in  Wisdom’s  pale  hall, 

My  senses  dulled  by  stale  and  stagnant  air, 

I  stretch  in  vain  to  shed  this  drowsy  pall, 

Then,  heavyclad,  year’s  coldest  day  I  dare. 

Deep-piled  the  snow  lies  blanketing  the  field 
On  either  side,  its  surface  swept  and  swirled 
By  stinging  winds  to  whose  cruel  lashes  yield 
That  once-proud  pine,  his  stately  back  now  curled. 

I  curse  this  world’s  cold  kiss;  but  still  push  on 
As  if  to  prove  to  these  unthinking  things, 

These  wind-whipped  sheets,  that  this  phenomenon 
Of  feeling  flesh  from  royal  sources  springs. 

Too  far  from  home,  1  dare  no  further  go 
Than  this  numbed  appletree  knee-deep  in  snow. 

—Paul  Linnehan 
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by  your  side  I  sat 
witnessing 

the  rank  feebleness  of  my  hands. 

by  your  side 

I  tried  to  gather  up 

your  lingerings 

scattered  in  our  memories 

tossed,  once  carelessly,  tossed 

about  the  bed 

your  lingerings 

drifting  off  your  breath 

lifted  from  the  wilting 

lines  of  skin 

your  lingerings 

caught 

in  webs  of  silent  glimpses 

by  your  side  I  wept 
witnessing 
how,  at  length, 
you  gathered  up 
your  lingerings 
and  left. 

—A.  J.  Dewey 
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GJVARITY 


Carolyn  V.  Zolli 


On  holidays  we  travelled  frequently  along  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  a  narrow,  inner- 
land  expanse  of  Mediterranean  with  a  permanent  mirage.  A  mythical  expanse  of 
land  and,  silhouetted  by  the  brilliant  sunshine,  trees  and  shrubs — existing  only 
in  the  mind  and  eye — incapable  even  of  being  photographed. 

Livestock  is  sparse  here,  there  is  occasionally  a  herd  of  emaciated  cattle  grazing 
in  brown  and  stubbled  fields.  Dromedaries  stand  tall  and  erect  in  an  absurd  and 
slow  kind  of  dignity.  More  often,  flocks  of  slovenly  sheep  on  their  way  to  the 
abattoir,  their  abundance  of  soiled  fleece  making  them  hulk  indifferently,  might 
block  the  road  and  obstinately  refuse  to  move.  Tattooed  Berber  shepherdesses 
would  then  beat  them  out  of  the  path  and  we  would  continue  past  olive  groves, 
meticulously  aligned  and  sullen;  twisted  regiments  standing  safe  behind  a  cactus 
fortress.  A  barefoot  boy  stands  on  a  barren  stretch  of  road,  arm  upheld  to  us, 
displaying  the  live  hen  he  holds  by  its  legs.  He  is  smiling.  From  where  has  he 
come  ? 

-V-  -Y- 
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Our  apartment  is  located  in  a  section  of  Tunis  known  as  Belvedere,  named  for 
the  hilly  park  which  dominates  the  center  of  it.  The  heavily  trafficked  square 
before  which  our  building  stands  is  Place  Pasteur.  The  taxies  and  buses  leaving 
downtown  Tunis  course  speedily  past  our  building,  by  l’Institut  Pasteur  and  out 
to  the  suburbs  of  Ariane,  El  Menzha  and  Carthage. 

Our  first  day  in  this  building  is  a  Sunday.  We  are  aided  in  our  moving  by  the 
guardien,  Monsieur  El  Hadji,  a  massive  Moroccan  dressed  in  a  flowing  \ashubeia, 
knitted  prayer  cap  and  pantaloon  trousers.  His  sullen  mouth  is  framed  by  a  heavy 
beard  and  remains  at  all  times  partially  opened.  He  is  large,  stately,  almost  fear- 
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ful  until  one  notices  his  eyes.  They  are  pointed  down  at  the  corners  and  retain 
a  certain  youthful  luster  despite  his  indeterminate  age.  His  eyes  are  humble,  almost 
canine.  Because  Father  tips  him  too  heavily,  he  forms  a  strange  attachment  for 
us  which  for  days  after  will  result  in  all  callers  being  personally  escorted  from 
his  post  in  front  of  the  building  to  our  door. 

It  is  late  afternoon  when  the  moving  is  completed  and  all  belongings  have  been 
transported  from  the  Tunisia  Palace  Hotel  and  from  the  airport  customs  office. 
Father  goes  to  his  office  to  begin  preparation  for  the  building  of  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  which  he  has  come  here  to  supervise.  I  stand  by  the  French  doors  to  look 
out  into  the  square.  It  is  warm  for  February  and  the  square  is  crowded  with 
people.  Parents  and  their  children  are  headed  for  destinations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
park  zoo  and  the  bright  air  is  filled  with  the  clamour  of  traffic  noises  and  the 
pleas  of  street  sellers. 

Mother  has  come  to  stand  by  me  at  the  window.  She  touches  my  cheek  and 
looks  with  concern  at  the  paleness  of  my  skin.  The  flight  three  days  ago  had  been 
overly  long  and  arduous  and,  knowing  of  my  long-standing  aversion  to  travelling, 
she  is  aware  that  the  trip  has  drained  me  of  what  little  vitality  I  had  possessed 
before  we  left  America.  I  can  respond  to  her  touch  only  with  a  sigh. 

“You’re  going  to  rest  this  year,”  she  tells  me  in  attempted  sterness.  “No  more 
worrying — not  for  a  while.” 

I  turn  again  to  the  window.  The  flow  in  the  square  has  become  commotion 
as  a  wave  of  humanity — all  men — sweeps  down  the  hill.  The  weekly  soccer  match 
has  ended  and  it  seems  as  if  the  stadium  at  the  top  of  the  park  has  spilled  its 
entire  contents  into  the  already  congested  rotary.  The  sun  glares  hotly  off  the 
white  buildings  as  the  human  mass  swirls  and  snakes  its  way  around  Place 
Pasteur.  The  police  arrive  suddenly  to  chase  away  the  flower  and  biscuit  venders 
from  the  corner.  There  is  an  auto  accident  and  a  crowd  of  spectators  gather  good- 
naturedly  to  encourage  a  dispute  between  the  motorists. 

In  a  moment  the  intensity  with  which  I  have  been  observing  all  of  this  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  sounds  of  a  more  immediate  altercation.  The  sound  seems  to 
be  originating  from  the  hall  outside  of  our  door — one  word  being  shouted  over 
and  over.  Leaving  Mother  at  the  window  I  turn  reluctantly  and  walk  to  the  door. 
As  I  approach  the  door  the  word  which  is  being  shouted  becomes  discernible. 
“Incroyable!’  Someone  does  not  believe.  By  the  time  I  open  the  door  it  has  grown 
to,  “C’est  incroyable,  Monsieur !”  The  speaker  stands  immediately  outside  of  the 
door.  She  is  large  with  long  yellow-white  hair  which  is  braided  and  wrapped  into 
a  bun  at  her  neck.  From  behind  she  is  a  Valkyrie  whose  presence  totally  dominates 
the  hall  as  she  stands  stiff  and  militant,  one  fat  arm  poised  behind  her,  pointing 
at  the  elevator.  The  hall  seems  to  be  shaking  from  the  thunderousness  of  her 
disapproval.  She  glares  hotly  down  toward  the  curve  of  the  first  flight  where  I 
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perceive  the  object  of  her  fury.  The  Hadji  stands  stonily  in  the  corner  of  the 
staircase.  He  is  immobile  but  his  eyes  register  alarm  and  indignance.  “II  ne  marche 
pas.  Porquoi,  you  fool?”  Her  fearsomeness  is  spoiled  only  by  the  fact  that  her 
accent  is  ludicrous,  and  I  fail  in  suppressing  a  giggle.  The  janitor  is  about  to 
speak  but  is  not  given  the  opportunity  as  the  woman,  having  now  become  aware 
of  my  presence,  whirls  around  in  my  direction.  At  once  her  angry  expression 
melts  into  a  broad  grin  exposing  ivory  teeth  and  green  eyes  fringed  with  furry, 
fair  brows — a  young  face.  She  extends  her  hand  to  me.  The  janitor  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and,  over  her  shoulder,  I  see  the  door  of  our  Vietnamese  neighbors 
close.  The  performance  is  over. 

*«\A.  JA,  JA.  -AA- 
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The  new  voice  is  lilting.  Our  neighbor,  Sybil-Frances  Lambrig  Rosen — of  the 
Southshaw,  Long  Island  Lambrigs — announces  herself  shaking  first  my  hand 
and,  then,  that  of  my  mother  who  has  joined  me  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Rosen  enters 
and  inspects  our  apartment.  She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bertram  Stone  Rosen  who  is 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  English  at  the  University  of  Tunis.  She  has 
heard  of  our  arrival  and  is  curious  as  to  our  origins.  She  states  that  she  is  happy 
to  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  some  “new  blood”  in  the  American  community, 
and  informs  us  over  tea,  with  a  sweeping  gesture  that  there  is  an  “abysmal  dearth" 
of  civic-minded  women  within  the  community.  I  wince  at  her  use  of  the  expression 
for  fear  that  Mother  will  not  understand,  but  she  remains  her  placid,  smiling 
self  seeming  almost  to  enjoy  Sybil-Frances’  flamboyance. 

“I  myself,”  she  tells  us,  adding  more  sugar  to  her  tea,  “am  at  present  quite 
actively  involved  in  work  with  not  only  the  cultural  committee  of  the  American 
Women’s  Club,  but  also,  with  the  brand  new  American  Brownie  Troop  which  I 
have  founded.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  terribly  pleased  to  meet  you,  Miss 
Brooker.” 

I  start  at  the  sudden  recognition.  She  has  been  rattling  along  pleasantly  until 
now,  speaking  to  both  Mother  and  me  without  speaking  to  anyone  in  particular. 

“What  exactly  are  your  pkins  for  your  stay  here?  Perhaps  you  would  consider 
contributing  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  our  troop.  I’m  sure  you’d  find  the  work 
both  enjoying  and  extremely  gratifying.” 

Immediately  I  feel  defensive.  A  warmth  fills  my  face  and  something  tightens 
deep  within  my  stomach.  For  a  brief  moment  I  consider  telling  this  woman  that 
I  will  have  no  part  of  her  foolish  regimented  playtime,  that  I  have  taken  a  year 
off  from  college  for  the  express  purpose  of  escaping  this  absurd  preoccupation 
with  organization.  I  also  consider  telling  her  that  I  hate  children  but  my  sense 
of  propriety  combined  with  a  lack  of  energy  compels  me  to  answer  otherwise. 

I  tell  Mrs.  Rosen  that  I  have  made  no  definite  plans,  but  that  I  would  prefer 
not  to  commit  myself  until  I  feel  established  and  have  explored  various  possibilities 
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of  travelling  both  within  and  outside  of  Tunisia.  Her  reaction  to  my  answer  is 
a  gaze  both  momentary  and  intense.  I  have  tried  to  be  tactful,  but  her  expression 
has  cooled  and  looks  not  very  unlike  that  which  she  had  directed  to  the  Hadji 
moments  earlier.  Her  indignation  is  so  brief  that  Mother  does  not  notice  it  and 
rises  to  collect  the  cups.  Sybil-Frances  crosses  her  thickly  stockinged  legs  at  the 
ankle,  prettily. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  have  a  maid  yet.  If  you  wish,  I  will  find  one  for  you.  Naturally 
you  prefer  a  non-Muslim,  perhaps  a  French  or  Italian  .  .  .” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  will  be  necessary,”  I  tell  her.  “Our  landlord,  Monsieur  Ben 
Othman  is  providing  one  for  us.  She  is  coming  tomorrow.” 

Mother  adds  quickly  that  if  we  find  this  maid  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  then,  Mrs. 
Rosen  will  help  us  to  find  another. 

“If  that  is  your  desire,  but  I  will  warn  you  that  you  must  be  very  wary  when 
dealing  with  these  people.  It  is  best  to  assume  a  stern  air,  and  to  maintain  it  when¬ 
ever  you  are  with  them.  One  never  knows  which  are  to  be  trusted,  they  are  an 
inherently  dishonest  people — ignorant — and  dishonest.”  She  shakes  a  stiff  and 
instructive  finger  now  at  me.  “You  must  never  treat  them  as  anything  but  what 
they  are.  They  are  merely  creatures  of  work  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Once 
you  forget  that,  you  might  as  well  start  working  for  themT 

Sybil-Frances  chases  a  few  crumbs  from  her  lap  and  rises.  Mother  and  I  see 
her  to  the  door  where  she  invites  us  to  call  on  her  at  any  time.  Mother  thanks  her 
and  she  leaves,  looking  briefly  at  the  elevator  and  then  charging  up  the  stairs. 

JA.  M. 
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The  following  Saturday  is  warm  and  unbearably  humid.  The  air  is  motionless 
and  hangs  heavy  with  an  acrid  stench  originating  from  the  stagnant  Lake  of 
Tunis  just  outside  the  city.  I  find  myself  alone  in  the  apartment  and  unoccupied. 
My  parents  have  gone  to  the  embassy  on  immigration  business  after  instructing 
me  not  to  tour  the  city  unescorted.  I  speak  to  the  maid.  She  is  Algerian,  my  age, 
and  we  have  already  become  friends.  I  wish  to  read  but  the  crates  containing  my 
books  have  not  arrived  and  I  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  French  and  Italian 
magazines  in  the  apartment.  On  an  impulse  I  take  the  key  to  the  elevator  and 
leave  to  ascend  the  five  floors  to  the  Rosens’  apartment.  Approaching  the  elevator, 
I  see  that  the  entrer  light  is  illuminated;  but  on  trying  the  door  I  find  that  it 
sticks  before  opening  just  enough  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  false  invitation — the 
car  is  not  there  and  the  shaft  hangs  bottomless  and  airless  below. 

I  close  the  door  firmly  and  turn  to  walk  up  the  stairs.  On  each  of  the  five  land¬ 
ings  the  invitation  is  there  and  in  the  decreasing  light  it  becomes  progressively 
more  inviting  and  more  fatal.  On  the  sixth  floor  (which  the  French  call  the 
fifth),  I  touch  the  switch  on  the  wall  and  the  entire  corridor  becomes  filled  with 
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light.  The  light  reveals  an  engraved  calling  card  tacked  to  the  door  of  the  Rosens’ 
apartment.  It  reads: 

Bertram  Stone  Rosen,  Ph.D 
Fulbright  Lecturer 
151  Rue  ler  juin 
Belvedere,  Tunis,  Tunisia 
tel:  784-023 

I  ring  the  door  bell  and,  in  a  moment,  there  is  a  soft,  elderly  voice  on  the  other 
side  speaking  through: 

“Oui  est  la,  sil  vous  plait?’’  The  accent  is  recognizable  as  Italian  and  I  reply, 

“C’est  moi,  Jacquie  Brooder.  Je  suis  une  voisine.  J'habite  en  bas.  Madame  Rosen, 
el le  est  la?” 

The  door  is  opened  by  Mrs.  Rosen’s  maid.  She  is  white-haired  and  very  old, 
wearing  a  soiled  printed  dress.  She  tells  me  that  the  Madame  is  resting.  I  say 
that  I  have  come  to  borrow  a  book  and  she  shows  me  in. 

This  apartment,  although  directly  above  the  one  we  occupy,  is  not  arranged 
in  the  same  manner.  Where  we  have  one  very  large  living  room,  the  Rosens 
have  a  living  room,  a  dining  room  and  a  narrow  corridor  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  small  work  room.  It  is  in  the  corridor  that  I  see  a  stack  of  books  sitting  on  the 
floor.  I  go  to  them  and  just  as  I  am  about  to  take  one,  my  attention  is  diverted 
by  some  other  presence.  In  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  illuminated  only 
by  a  small  desk  lamp,  a  blond-haired  child  stands  immobile,  a  violin  resting  on 
her  shoulder.  She  stares  intently  at  the  music  stand  before  her  and,  although 
the  bow  is  poised  over  the  violin,  she  makes  no  move  to  play.  Some  of  her  long 
hair  has  become  entwined  in  the  strings  but  she  is  unaware  of  this.  Her  pale 
face  is  too  old  for  her  body  and  the  expression  of  concentration  she  wears  worries 
and  ages  it  further.  In  a  moment  the  spell  is  broken,  for  she  becomes  aware  of 
my  staring  at  her.  She  turns  her  face  toward  me  and  I  notice  that  it  is  slightly 
lopsided  as  if,  as  an  infant,  she  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  too  much  on  one  side 
of  it. 

“Hello,”  I  say. 

Her  expression,  now  that  she  has  seen  me,  has  softened  considerably  and  I  am 
relieved  to  see  that  she  is  capable  of  looking  more  child-like.  Upon  recognition 
of  me  as  an  adult,  she  immediately  transfers  the  bow  in  her  right  hand  to  her 
left  and  tucks  it  and  the  violin  under  her  arm  and  comes  to  me  to  offer  her  hand. 
She  beautifully  executes  the  single  handshake,  head  bowed,  followed  by  a  crisp 
curtsey.  This  gesture  along  with  the  blue  cotton  tablier  she  wears  indicates  that 
she  is  receiving  French  schooling. 

“Hello,  I’m  Gnarity  Rosen.”  The  voice  is  soft  and  sweet. 

“It’s  very  nice  to  meet  you,  Gnarity.  My  name  is  Jacquie.” 
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“Yes,  I  know.  Mother  told  me.  You  live  downstairs.  Did  you  take  the  elevator? 
You  must  be  very  careful,  you  know,”  she  plays  absent-mindedly  with  the  keys 
on  her  violin,  “Monsieur  doesn’t  like  young  people  to  use  it,  he  says  that  it’s 
defendu.” 

“I  walked  up  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Rosen  did  not  tell  me  that  she  had  a  little  girl.” 

“Oh,  yes.”  Her  normal  expression  seems  to  be  one  of  puzzlement.  Her  tone  is 
somber  and  somewhat  reflective. 

“I  mustn’t  disturb  you  while  you’re  practicing — I  just  came  to  borrow  a  book. 
I’ll  take  it  and  leave.” 

“Well  you  shouldn’t  go,  you  know,”  her  tone  has  become  more  eager,  and  there 
is  something  of  a  childish  plea  in  it,  “I  mean  please  don’t  leave,  because  I’m  only 
practicing  a  ronde  and  that’s  a  piece  for  little  children.  I  should  know  it  by  now, 
I  can’t  imagine  why  I  don’t.” 

“Perhaps  today  is  not  a  ronde  day,  why  don’t  you  practice  something  else?” 

Gnarity’s  features  are  uplifted  briefly  by  a  smile  which  lapses  again  into  her 
look  of  premature  responsibility. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you’re  right.  I  do  have  some  pieces  here  which  I  prefer.  But 
I’m  afraid  that  Mother  would  scold  me  if  I  don’t  practice  my  piece  for  today.” 

“You  probably  know  best  but  do  you  think  that  she  would  scold  you  for 
playing  one  piece — for  an  audience?” 

“Well,  you  know  you  may  be  right.” 

We  understand  each  other.  She  places  her  violin  on  the  table  near  her  and 
pulls  from  its  shelf  a  bulging  and  many-pocketed  attache  case.  From  it  she  lifts 
a  heavy  sheaf  of  papers  which  she  places  on  the  floor  and  through  which  she 
begins  to  leaf. 

Without  wishing  to  disturb  her  search,  I  continue  the  conversation.  “Did  you 
go  to  school  today?”  I  snap  on  the  overhead  light  and  she  responds  with  an 
appreciative  grin  and  continues  looking. 

“Um,  yes.  Saturday  I  go  to  school  in  the  morning  and  then  I  practice  and  then 
I  have  my  French  lesson  and  my  American  School  lesson  and  then  .  .  .  le  void!” 

“Ah  Frere  Jacques,  can  you  play  it  all  the  way  through?” 

“Well,  of  course,  it’s  very  simple.  Listen.” 

She  places  the  slender  sheet  on  the  music  stand,  picks  up  the  violin  and  puts 
it  on  her  shoulder  and  then  takes  her  bow.  It  is  serious  work  for  her.  She  plays 
slowly,  careful  to  achieve  each  note  singularly  and  perfectly.  Her  care  lends  to 
the  silly  tune  something  that  it  was  never  meant  to  have.  It  becomes  a  plaint,  a 
soft  cry.  The  bell  at  the  end  of  the  song  tolls  softly  and  mournfully. 

I  look  up  to  see  the  child’s  expression  and  find  something  that  I  do  not  expect. 
She  wears  a  look  of  terror  and  guilt. 

“Gnarity.  What  are  you  doing?  Why  aren’t  you  practicing  the  piece  that 
Mademoiselle  gave  to  you?” 
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Mrs.  Rosen  stands  at  the  doorway  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  hall.  She  is  quickly 
wrapping  her  long  braid  and  in  the  process  dropping  hair  pins.  She  is  in  a  hurry. 

“Oh,  really,  Gnarity!” 

“Mrs.  Rosen,  you  misunderstand,  I  asked  Gnarity  to  play  that  piece  for  me. 
I’m  very  sorry  if  I  was  presumptuous.  I  should  have  realized  that  I  was  disturbing 

her.” 

“On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  I  understand  perfectly.”  She  is  in  the  midst  of  dress¬ 
ing  and  has  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa  to  put  on  her  heavy  hose.  We  have 
moved  to  the  livingroom.  “It’s  simply  that  Gnarity  has  a  very  heavy  schedule  and 
I  have  emphasized  to  her  again  and  again  that  she  simply  cannot  indulge  in  any 
of  this  capricious  behavior.”  Gnarity  has  resumed  the  practice  of  the  ronde.  “You 
see  Gnarity  is  not  like  other  children  in  this  respect — she  has  been  meant  for 
much  higher  things.”  Sybil-Frances  extends  her  leg  exposing  the  hair  on  it  to  be 
long  and  luxurious.  She  secures  her  stockings  and  reaches  for  her  earrings. 

“Mrs.  Rosen,  I  have  come  to  borrow  a  book.” 

“Oh  yes,  my  dear,  by  all  means.  You  will  excuse  me  but  I’m  afraid  that  if  I 
don't  rush  I  shall  be  late  for  my  seminar  at  the  University.” 

“I  understand.”  I  walk  to  the  door  and  go  out,  leaving  it  open  behind  me.  I  am 
on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  when  she  calls  after  me. 

“Oh,  you  will  remember  to  return  it,  won’t  you?” 

I  will  remember.  On  the  landing  of  the  next  floor  I  stop  and  glance  at  the  super¬ 
visory  lights  of  the  elevator.  The  light  still  reads  entrer.  Sybil-Frances’  voice  be¬ 
comes  more  distinct  as  she  comes  out  of  the  door  calling  to  Gnarity  as  she  leaves, 
“Memorized,  Gnarity,  I  mean  it.”  I  start  to  descend  to  the  fourth  floor  but  stop 
as  I  turn  to  see  Mrs.  Rosen  approach  the  door  of  the  elevator. 

“Mrs.  Rosen!”  I  shout  from  the  landing. 

“Yes,  what  is  it?” 

“Mrs.  Rosen,  the  elevator  is  not  running.”  My  voice  is  lower. 

“Oh.  Oh  really.”  She  moves  from  the  door  and  begins  to  descend  the  stairs 
rapidly.  As  she  passes  me  on  the  landing  she  seems  agitated.  “Something  must 
be  done  about  that  custodian.  I  shall  speak  to  Monsieur  Ben  Amar  this  afternoon.” 
She  has  flown  past  me.  “Something  must  be  done.”  She  disappears  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  below. 

I  descend  the  next  three  flights  very  slowly  in  the  glow  of  the  weak  red  lights 
on  each  floor.  At  the  door  of  our  apartment  I  meet  Mother  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  embassy.  Without  allowing  her  to  remove  her  coat  I  place  my  arms 
around  her  and  lower  my  head  to  her  shoulder.  She  cries  out  softly  in  surprise 
and  then  places  her  arms  around  me.  Somewhere,  far  above  us  Gnarity  continues 
her  ronde,  but,  somehow,  I  can  still  hear  the  bells  of  Frere  Jacques  as  they  toll — 
sadly  and  sweetly  knell. 
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